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TWO APPROACHES ' ' 
■ TO " 

FAIR PRACTICE IN. POST^SECONDARY EDUCATION 



with 'foreword by 
JOAN S. STARK 
Director, Project CHOICE 



These two approaches to'fair practices in ppstsecondary education, one 
by the American Council on Education,. the other by the American Institutes 
for^ FCesearch under contract to the Office of Planning., Budgfetin^' and 

, Evaluation of U.S.O.E/are distributed in the public interest by Project 
CHOrCE, supported by/The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
under Grant No. G0Q77.01 33*1 . The- American Council on -Education document _ 
is not copyri^hte/and dissemination is encouraged. Permission was^origlnally^ 
obtained for rep/o"duct.ion oif 'the AIR list in a book entitled The Many Faces 
of Educational /Consumerism , D.C. Heath, 1977. This composite is distributed 

( at cost of rep^roduction by CHOICE. 
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TWO APPROACHES TO FAIR PRACTICE IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



The types of informat'ion supplied to prospective postsecondary students 
have received much recent attention, as have other business and educational 
relationships between students and institutions. Based on a sjjbstahtial fis,cal 
interest in how well students invest public monies .through their choices among 
.institutions, Congress has' criticized the "advertisijig practices" ,of some schools 
and has passed laws that attempt to guarantee that appropriate in:(orma'tion on 
;c(^lleges will be available to students prior to their enrollment. Government 
agencies that view tough rules for colleges and schocTls as necessary to protect 
students ^have based their regulations on some institutional practices that have 
been judged "unfair" in their treatment *of students' interest. Sizeab^le goverQ- 
ment contracts conjtinue'to be awarded to research agencies for investigating 
actual an(;l potential educational malpractice'arjd recoimending solutions. 

In response, postsecondary institutions and tJieir representative associa- 
tions have' maintained that only clearly fraudulent e&licational organizations 
should be controlled by the federal >go\(ernment, Al though'acknowledging that 
in*formation practices fqr ^tudenfs may be in need of imprbvement, the college^ 
hold that this is best done by voluntary efforts at.the^ocal level. Higher ^ 
education ^ssogiatiohs and groups of experimenting colleges (sometimes with , ' 
.financial encouragement from/'other^government agencies) have attempted to develop 
modelS'for good practice. Additionally, they have issued/checkHsts of things 

• . ( - ■ - • 

, institutions should be encouraged to do on the.ir own ijjnitiative to improve the 
fairness of their opera|:fng procedures, including advertising of, programs and _ 
services. This approach assumes that postsecondary education institutions are 
interested in students' welfare. 
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. For^your iaformation, CHOICE has ^enclos'ed documents that illustrate these 

* two approaches.: pne based on regulation of potential and actual abuse, and tlqe 

Other on good practice standards for institutions. >' 

New Expectati ons for Fair Practice , a document distributed by the American , 

/• ^ ^ ^ ' 1 % ' 

Council on' Education (ACE), takes the position that traditional practices that 

govern colleges/ relations with students may need reexamination in^i^ht of 

changing times^and public demands., The booklet provides general .guidelines to^ 

asS'ist institutions in undertaking .this selfrreview of current info'rmational 

practices cind other areas. The booklet is suggestive rather than prescriptive. 

The second document lists fourte^en typ^s of alleged and potentially abusive 

^institutional policies and practices compiled by the American Institutes for 

' Research (AIR) f/^om a study of complaints fijed by students with federal agencies^^ 

Based on this list, AlR has submitted to the U.S. Office of Edu'cat ion's Off i-ce 

r . ' . ^ 

of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation a rating system wljich could be u^ed to asses? 

the "consumer protection practices" of college's, Universities, and proprietary 

' ' ' ■ 1 . " 

vocational schools. The system includes self-feports by institutions and external 

validation of the' reports by randomly sel.ec^eCj students. The same list of 

alleged abuses has been- use'd in a study of legjislation in the various states which 

resumed in recommendations for strengtheni'n^State 'attention to institutional 

monitoHng. { 

•CHOICE was established in the belief tfjat, amopg diverse postsecondary ^ 
^instituti'pns, efforts to provide fair practice and comprehensive informatiot> for 
students are most profitably undertaken at the inst;itutional level. Furthermore, 
/•we view the institutional self-study involved in reviewing a collegers infof- 

mation, academic, and business practices as valuable to both colleges and. students, 
V Consequently, we favor the ACE approach that encourages insti tutiorjs to consider 
whether, 'and in. what way, curihent practices should be revised. We believe thay 
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most colleges 'intend to provide good tnformation for student chpice; 
never^theless, there is usually room for improvement. A'l though y/e ^ 
prefer the "list of good pract^'ces*"' used as a mod€l to the "list of, 
abuses" used as a stick, both may provide useful checklists fqr on-campus 
deliberation. In any case, colleges shou^ be awSre that both 
approa^ches have proponents in Washington. , ^ . 



February, t978 



Jpan S. Stark 
Director 

choice' 
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■ QATEGORIES AfjD EXAMPLES OF POTENTIALLY ABUSIVE 
INSTITUTIONAL POLICIES AND PRACTIC^' 



Source: American Institutes for ResearcKMn the Behavioral Sciences 
' \ Palo' Alto, California ' • " 
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fource - j\merican Institutes for Research in the Behavioral Sciences, 

Palo *Alto, California " . . - . ' 

( Categories and Examples of Potentially Abusive ^ ' 

Institutional Policies and Practices *i \ 

A. Refund Policies and Practices ^ ^ ' . \ 

1. Institution does not have a written nefuncf policy for fees or charges 
collected or obligated in advance of enrollment pr class attendance. 

2. Written refund policy is not publ icly diskseminated to students'and 
, prospective students. 

3- Written refund policy does not^te^Vstudents "how to obtain refunds. 

,4. Written refund policy does not prjqvide for at least partial return o-f 
student fees or charges ba»ed on the amount of instruction the student 
has had the opportunity to receive.. ^ 



5. Written refund policy does,not specify the maximum time allov/ed betvfeen 
' the receipt of a* valid refund request and the issuance of a refund.* 

B. ^Advertising Practices • , . ^ 



1. Institution uses; 



•i 



(a) advertisements in "help wanted" section of newspapers, pseudo "Talent 
' contests; 

(b) testimonials or endorsements .by actors who did not attSnd the 




inytttution; or 



(c) limited time '(discounts," to 'attract enrolleesi 



2. Advertising of the institution guarantees of* implies that completion of 
iin education or training program will lead to employment. ^ 

3. Institution's advertising implies^ that it: 

(a) has" speQci-^'/^ies oij connections with employers which it does. not In 
fact have; ,) ^ ' 

(b) offers full or partial scholarships when in fact it offers only loans 
or deferred tuition; ' ^ . 

(c) has recognized experts on it:, teaching faciflty Who in fact ffave no 



teacfting responsibilities; or 



(d) offers a "superior" educational *program when in fact ttiefe.is no 
comparative evidence fo support the assertion. 



Admission Practices .... 

1 Institution employs adnHssie'ns nepreseptatives whose compensation pr 
salary is dependent wholly or in paTt on direct commissions trased on 
number of students enrolled'. 

2. Institution does not have a wfitten'pol icy .governing recruiting and/or . 
admissioij practices. • . . n 

3. Written recruiting/admissions policy does not contain: 
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(a) -any prohibitions against unethical practices such as the "bait^d^ 
switch" or the. "negative sell"; . ^ 

(b) a requirement that all prospective students talk to a representative 
of the institution at the school prior to ennoUing; or ^ 

(c) a requirement that all «enrollees sign aa agreement which describes 
complete costs, payment requirements,' and educational services to be 
provided by the institution. 



4 InstitutioVi does rpt provide remedial instruction in basic skills for 
students who are admitted without meeting .stated admissions requirements, 

Instructional Staff Evaluation Policies ' ,^ , 

1. TeacJ?ing competence is. not included as orje criterion in formal salary, 
and/or tenure and/or rai^k review policies. 

2. Evaluations of teahcin^' competence do not include regular, anonymous 
ratings by st\jdents 

Disclosure in Written D^uments 

Failure to disclose any of the 'following in a general catalog, bulletin, 
or other "basic information docupieht: 

(a) name and address of school. - * ; ^ 

(b) date of publication. of the docjmefvtT . ... 

(c) school- calendsV including beginning and ending dates of classes and 
programs, holidays, and other dates of importance.' 

(d) a statement of institutional pniTose'phy 

(e) a' brief description df the school's physical facilities. 
■(f) an accurate list of all courses actually offered. . x 

(g) afl indication of when specific courses. will not be offered. 

(h) educational content'of 'each course. - ' 

(i) number of hours of instruction in each course and length of time in 
hours, weeks' or mo;vths1fnonnally required for its completion. ' 



(jX,3n accurate listing of faculty who currently luach. 

(k) an indication of the. di stincticn betweep adjunct or part-time faculty 
and full-time faculty. . 

^ (1) policies and procedures regarding acceptabj 1 i ty of credits from 
♦ other institutions. 

^ (m) general ae^ceptabi li ty by other institutions of credits earned at 
this institution. 

' (n) recjuiremfents for graduation. * - 

(o) statement of certi,fi caters, diplomas, or degrees awarded upon graduatio 
(p) .statement of all_ charges for which a student may. be heTd, responsible • 
(q) financial aid programs actually available to students.^ 

• (r) limitations on eligibility for financial aid programs, 
(s) grading system. * 



.(t) policies relating tof 

) tardiness 

(2) absences . . , 

(3) make-up work » 
^ (4) studemc conduct. 

-/ (5) teriTii nation 

(6) re-entry after termination 

' (u) student fee increases in ^excess of $25 that are planned wi^n the 
nextyear/ , ^ 

' (v) for student loati applicants: 

' (1) the effective annual loan* interest rate* 

' (2) loan repayment obligations • ' • ' 

(3) loan repayment procedures " - ^ 

(4) time allowed for repayment 

. (5) deferment or cancellation provisions, if , any ^ 

(6) collection prod^dures which might be applied in the^ event of 
failure to repay' , *. / ^ - 

Student Orientation^Procedures 

1. The institiitionfdoes not conduct a for^l orientation program for newly 



enrolled students. 



2'. Failure to include in t^his orientation Ithe following: . 

1 ^ ^ ^ 

(a) oral presentations or written documents prepared by stucjents who hdve 
been previously enrolled at the institution. 

/ ^ ' ' ' \ - ' 

(b) instructions on how and where to voice student tomplaint$ and 

grievances. ^ I 



(cK information on how and /where- -to apply for stuoent financia-1 aid. 

\^ • > / > ) ^ 

Job Placement Services and Fol/low-Through .a • *J 

1, In the evenV.the institution claims to have a job placement service » 
this service does not include the following ^psects^ ^ 

U) notification of fee fcliarged, if this is the case. , 

N(b)*formal training irK^ob-seekin^j and job-holding skills. 

, (c) contacting prospediivfe employers^ to develqp potential jobs. 

(d) making job intervi/ew appointments for individual students, including , 
those Seeking part-time employment and recent 'graduates, , \ 

2/ In the event the insptution c^lites to have a job^plBcement serv,ice, the 
service is confined 6nT7 td such bWvices as distributing ''Help wanted" 
ads. from* newspaipers jdv referral to a ^^ommercial placement service. ^ - 

3. ThQ institution does not regularly coltect foUow-up data on the employment 
success of former students who did not graduate, »recernt .graduates, and/or 
•longer term graduates^ ^ ^ 

Recordkeeping Practices * , 

K The institutioh doe$ ndt maintain the following items in its^ individual 
student records: 'i > ' ^ / . \ 

. (a) total fefes paid by the student. ^ . ^ 

^ (b) courses taken and completed. • * • ' L 

'(c) academic credits, grades earned. - 

(d) financial aid a/nounts. including loans^if any, actual ly_recerved 
by student and date of his/her receipt. . - ' 

2. Institution does not have a written policy and actual procedures for 
maintaining rnd-ividua'l student access to ijecords for a perinid of at least 
two-years following his/her departure from the institution, regarjSless of 

'the operating status of the institution. • 

.Turnover of Instructional Staff 



1. Instructional, staff are repeatedly replaced,* in the same sections/courses, 
after instruction has begun. , ^ , 

2. Instructional staff are replWed in two or mtre sections/courses after 
instruction has begun. . J * ^ . • 



Representation of Chartered, ApprovQ^ or Accredited Status 

T^The institution fails to disclose tg sutdents and prospective students 
the factU) of 1 imitation(s') or sdnction(s) for , noncompliance with * 
designated standards imposed by^^cal, state, or federal government 
agencies, if any exist, 
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2. The public representations of .the institution fail to ^iistinguish 
between (e.g.", list separately, with. appropriate explanations) insti- 
tutional accreditation, special i zed .or p'j-ofessfotial £roaram accreditation , 
• • state' VA-approving- agency ^uurse apprdval , and state chartering apd 
' licensing, it\^ny are pr'esent. 
<- 

K.* Financial Stability 
■. • • • " > 

1. -'If the institution is not publicly-supported, it does not have the 

following: " , • ' . ' ' , 

*(a) an endowment or retained earnings fund to pay current operating 
• expenses ifjb+iey arfe not covered by student tuition receipts. 

(b) a reserve of funds sufficient to pay out tuition refunds as students 
makejlegitimate recjuests for them. • • 

The 'Institution's fiuiancial records and reports are not annually subjected' 
. ~ .to a certified audit. , - . . ' 

t. Instructional. Programs in Occupatiorxal ,• Professional Preparation Areas 

1. The institution does not maintain curriculum advisory committees "which 
include representatives of potenti-al employers in each occupati6nal/ " , 

'.professional area for which ins-tructibn is offered. 

2. The institution does not provide the following, when they. are required' 
for feiiployme'ht Qf, graduates in aii occupational/professional area: ' 

(a)< special ized/profess-ion&l program accreditation. 

/ (b) training. in the use of basic tools and equipment. 

(c) internships and/or supervised practice on the job. 

(d) internships and/or supervi sed practice *in simulated job situations. 

(e) instrlrcfion on topical necessary for state or professional certifi- 
• cation of -graduates. ■ , > 

*3. The institution does not f^equi.re a semiannual review of the relevance > 
and timelines of dccupatio'tial/prbfessional curricula. 

^ . . • \ 
M. Instructional Equipipent and Facilities in Occupational /Professional Preparation 
Areas \^ ^ 

1.' The i-nstitution- does not maintair) advisory committes on instructional 
-equipment and facilities .which include representatives of potential 
• employers in each occupational /"professional area for which instruction 
is .offered. - , " 

. - 2. The institution does not annually budget and expend funds for replacing 

* worn.oc outdated instructional equipment i-n each occupational/professional 
area for which ipstruction is offered. '' ^ 

41 ■ - 
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Attrition and-toan Default • ; ' ' ^ ^ 

1. The institution does not annually calculate the rate of attrition for 
entering (first-year) Students in each identifiable pro'gram or 

. curri^culum area. , 

7^ - \ 

2. If it is a participant in the National Direct Student Loan Prpgram or 
*-is a lertder in*the Federally Insured Student Loan Program, the 

institution does not annually calculate the rate of default on its 
sttident loans. 
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NEW EXPECTATIONS FOR FAIR PRACTICE 



Source: American Council on Education 
Washington, D.C, " . 
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FOI^EWORD 

\ • * * • ^ / . 

The is§ue of fair practice in. postsecondary education has received consider- 
^ able attention' recently , in^the context 'of^broad allegations that catalog state-' 
ments misrepresent actual offerings, th^gt Ijpecific obligations at> npt fully dis- 
closed, and tjoat the legitimate rights of 'Students are ignored. Federal officials, 
prompted by reports of t^e ^audul^t use of federal studentrasslstande funds, have 
already promulgated regulations requiring that po^secondary institutions follow 
i cer^Sin practices with respect to tuition refunds land information disclosure. 
' 5ther regulations and actions have been propoged. ' 

The Ameyrican Cpuncil on Eduction supports^ and affirms the need for fair 
practice and for accurate, effective communication in insttj^utional behavior ^ 
toward students. We believe that instances of poor practice' should be corrected 
* and, further, that problems of ineffective or outtnaded ^racti-te can best be cor- 
rected by voluntary initiatives on the part of the academic institutions them- 
selves. Governmental action shoii^d be directed toward -the relatively few cases 
of fraudulent or criminal abuse that call for governmental pfenajties, both civil 
and criminal. ' * \ f 

n «* In light of changing expectations about fair practice, a^ariety of volun- 
tary initiatives are now needed, and the Council urges that aV- institutions 
systematically review tUeir current procedures andr where necessary, improve 
them so as to ,ensure fair treatment for student's. We are also asking the Coun- - ' 
cil on Postsecondary Accreditation to take the lead ill developing a model code 
of good practice that might be applicable to all colleges -and universities as 
a statement af an institution's responsibilities toward its studepits. In the^ 
interim, this, paper has been prepared to assist in the process or^nstitutional 
review: It offers some perspective on the issues and some ixample^ of good 
practice. While recognizing wide vati,ati6n in ins t i tut ional\coIJ^i^t ions and 
customs, we hope that each institution can usefully adapt these examples to 
its own circumstances through a thorough and conscientioXis reassessment of 
current practice. , - ^ . • ' • " 

Roger W. Heyns, Vvesident 
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Colleges and universities havk^traditionall;^ developed a variety of pro- 
dedures to help students gi>t the most^frotn thoir postsecondary education e:^- . 
perience. Some practices such^as ,^frefehtnan orientation sessions, academic 
'advising', and student handbook? ^ are virtually universal. Other mechan^isms 
such as campus hot-lines, ombudsmen, .and "drop-in" counseling centers — have 
been developed in response to particular institutional conditiofls. 

Whether these and other existing practices meetr the present-day needs \apd 
expectations oi students is, "however, increasingly being called into question. 
Some observers claim that co:lleges and universities are failing to provide suf- 
ficient information to .prospective students. Alleged instances of misleadin'g , 
information or neglect of student rights have been widely publicized. Moreover,^ 



because of job-market uncer,tainties , institutions are under pressure to provide 
information on emplojrment pros.pects in each field of study. Studerit- initiated' ^ ' 
lawsuits, .as well as complaints directed to state officials and legislators, 
raise other disturbing questions, \ ' v : 

Any given problem may invcflv^ only a few institutions, but the underlying • 
issue -'--Whether colleges and universities ^laye become unrespons^ive to legitimate ^ 
student needs -- affects the entire academic community. In ,light of this coA- ^ 
cem it, is important that all institutions take steps to affirm their cbmmitmenf; 
to fair treatment of students. "^JCurrent policies knd practices should be reviewed, 
and procedures improved wher^er neceisary. Institutions should also consider 
ways to clarify and make more .explicit the terms of the social contract Implied 
by the student's agreement to atteS|^and the institution's agreement to instruct. 
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?ach has .rights and-^obligations that should be mutually und^fsto^. To promote 
that unders tanking, the- Institution is' responsjl^le .for b^in^s thorough and 
precise as possible in describing what policies it has cHosen to follow and what 
it expects from students r^ga;r.ding their rights^ind ^<Bsponsibillities< 



1 This document is "intended to help ^ns.tltuti^s, review current poli ces 
and practices affecting students(in eight area/ oIviB&:fe^tutionar activity- that 

"■.-1 ■ " 



have recently come under criticisin: 

. ^ I, Official Publications 

II. Admissions and Rearuitine 
* / 
III. Financial Assistai^e 

IV.^ Record Keeping 

• V. Instructional l^rogr^ms and Requirements 
yi. Career Counseling/ 
^ ' VII. Gr.ievance P^^oc^d/ires 

VIlIC Student Services and Student Conduct 
the examples- of good practii^e offered in each of these areas 
quired nor recommended. T^ey s'imply illustrate approaches tha^\ome institu- 
tions have found suitable/ to' their circumstances, 

• - In tl^e review of cu^rrent procedutSs, two general prindiple^' of fair 'treat- 

/ 7 

ment should fee given at^tention: 

Effective communjjfcation ; the provision of complete and accurate 
infoxmatibn/on all pertinent aspects of institutional policy 
and practice. Essentially, calling for ^'full disclosure," this 
principle applies both to tlxe prospective student *s need *for ^ 
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accurate information in ^making decisions^ about college en^roU^- 
roent and to the enrol led studWe4 need to be fully informed ^ 
about the requitements affef^fting program cotnple'tion. 
Fair practice :' the maintenance of responsible and fair pro- 

cedures in all administrative matters aff exiting students. 
This principle entails ij;*stitutional responsibility to 
* provide efficient admitiistrative s^vices,.'to "deliver" 
' ■ s^vices and programs as described, and to maintain ade- 
quate channels for hearing and resolving grievances. 
' Both, principles apply' to a wide range of procedural relations between ^ 
institutions and students. In reviewing present practices in light of thes^ 
^>rincipl^s,\nstitafc{ona^officers will need to'address several practical 
' matters:' How can the adequacy of present practices be assessed? vmat addi- ; 
tional -or revised procedures will be both workable apd effective? And how 
can the responsibilities of students be better defitf^d and communicated? 

A broadly coordinated Jfevievimay be necessary to consider such matters" / 
id to develi^p a new consensus on 'tiffe meaning of "fair and effective practice." 



an< 



A joint committee, consisting of students, faculty, and administrators, might 
be designated to weigh alternative ap^proaches 3nd to decide on proper balances 
between institutional and student responsibilities, ■ . ' 

Each institution can best translate the spirit of the suggestions offered 
here into policies and practices suited to its own circumstances and student 
papulation. It is ,h<^ed' that this document will fac^itate review as a step 
toward effective institutional response. ' 



^e\o Expectations for Fair' Praatiae 
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^djtr practice Implies Careful attention to. the accuracy of the information 
provided in all official publications intended to tell students about the in- 



stitution, its offerings, and its requirements. Such publications incltide col- 
lege catalogs, .student handbooks, and course schedules, as well as all recruit- 
ment materials. ' , ' 

Manuscripts of publications should be carefully , reviewed to ensure that 
the material is accurate and up-to-date and that the language can be readily 
understood by prospective student^ Special care should be taken to avoid mis- 

leading^j^tatements about institutional offerings and requirements^ whether by. 

^* . > f 

omission of important details, use of academic jargon, or failure to note 

restrictions. , ' . 

Examples of Go od Practice 

The following illustrations cp^e offered as exemplary procedures that might 
» * 

he adapted by each institution to fit its om particular ^airaumstanoes. 

o Establish committees to review manuscript^ of catalogs and other publica- 
tions to^jCnsure that the information provided is accurate and up-to-date 
on all basic terms of enrollment, including program offerings, tuition s ^ 
charges and otlier finra^ncial obligations, and requirements for academic 

M " • ■ 

progress. Any special requirements ,) exceptions to policy, or restrictions 
' in stated offerings (e.g., enrollment limits, courses offered only in al- 
ternate years) should be clearly stated. ^ ^ 
o Have students rev^iew catalogs and, other publications to identify ambiguous 

or misleading statements and to. indicate topics that require fuller explanation. 
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Review institutional statements o£ objectives to assure that general des- 

^ criptians of the institution, its purposes, intellectual envirortment , and 
* ^ ' - . * - > \ • 

student culture are balanced and restrained, A^iy statement srtjout the unique- 

f- 

ness'^or superiority, of the institution should bd adequately supported and . 
%. " * 1*1' 

* ' * , \ r 

should not make 01? imply ii\accurate comparisons >^ith other , institutions • 

^Ati:empt to give a realistic image of the institution, including its strengths 

and lilaitations, and of typical student experiences^. Institutional research 

data might be used to describe general student characteristics and experi- 

ences (e,g<7^the proportion who live in campus housing, fail a first-term 

course, major ,in certain fields of study). 

Develop separate brochures, or sections of catalogs, to provide particular 
subgroups — e.g., part-time students, tri^sfer students ,^ returning adults — 
with adequate information on institutional offerings and regulations appli- 
cable specifically to them. 

Td ei^rl>fy apd>clearly explain all academic terms that may not bre'^readily 
underst<x)d by prospective students (e.g. , accreditation status^ distinctions 
between degree and certif ic^Jfre" prograffS&^i^i^^e^e^^es betfween regular and ad- 
junct faculty, residency/requirements). \ ' \ ' 
Review the^'^talogy effectiveness as a guide tu\ institutional regulations 
for enrol led students. Opportunities available oVily to^dvanced students 
ot; special procedures applicable only to enrolled students (e.g.", change 
of major, leaves of absence) should be adequately described. 



er|c 
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II. ' ADMISSIOl^ AND RECRUITMENT ■* , ' 

•Institutions tho^ld review their admissions ^practices to ensure ^hat ^ 
all pertinent appUcation requiteiaents ^ are clearly explained and that ade- « 
quate regard £s shown for efficient processing of applications and timely 
notification. Recruiting materials -- especially films, brochures-, posters, 
dnd advertising copy -r should be assessed for accuracy and balance.: They 
should effectively "tell the^ college's story," but .also should provide true^ 
images and pertinent facts. Continuing' effot^ should be made to assure that 
all admissions staff members have accurate, up-to-date information about the 



institution and its educational program. ^ ^ 

Examples of Good Practice ' ^ 

The folloiHng illustrations are offered ds exemplary procedures 'that rmght 
be adapted by elch Institution to fit its om particular cijp^bwnetances.^ 
o Review ttie clarity and accuracy of existing descriptions of admissions 
requi^^nts, application procedures and deadlines , and notification . 

dates regarding acceptance. » 
o . Offer clear explanations of ^ny special admissions criteria, tests, 
or other procedures by which incoming stud^s are assigned to re- " 
'medial instruction. Students required to takd remedial' work should , - 
be fully infotmed of its type and length- and of any restrictions 
on enrollment in re^lar courses while they are enrolled ip 
rei^dial- courses.' • " / 
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Provide applicants w^th statements of institutional policies governing ^ 
use of waiting lists for admissions, methods of appealing admissions- 
and f inaj9,cial-aid determinations, and procedures fdr reapplying^ or for 
applying for second- term admissions. 



Develop techniques (e.g^ training sessi^, periodic review of educa- 
tional programs) for /keeping admissions staff members^ ahjreast of changes 
in the instirtution's programs and facilities. • ' „ 
Establish informal mechanisms for peer- information ^exchange. Prospe^^ve 
and enrolled students might be given opportunities to talk with one another 
or student-written accounts of the academic environment and campus life 
might be made available to prospective students. 

Include a statemejat encouifaging prospective ap^icants. to review pertinent 
sections of the complete catalog in cases where pamphlets and other short . 
materials cannot cover all the basic information th^t studentsi^eed to 



know about an institution* 
Provide statements, in catalogs or separate notices'^ about ^institutioiial 
policies governing transferability of credit from other ins titbgions, . 
credit for experiential learning, or use of the Cpll.ege-Leyel Examina- 
tion Program and other examinations. Such statemehts. should also ^ 



cover institutional policies about the teyis 
several years previously would be accepted as 
wotk* 



under which courses taken 
part of cxirrent degree 
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Ill . FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Institutions should provide prospective and enrolled students with the 
best possible Information and advice regarding probable costs, types of financial 
assistance, and the financial obligations they assume when they ei^rall.at the 
institution or accept particular types of financial assistance. Tuition costs 
and other fees should be fully described, particfuj4rly when charges vary ac- 
cording to program, level or type of study, student status. Insofar as pos- 
sible, students should be notified of liyd.y additional cos^^v^^uch as special 
equipment or laboratory fees. Tl^e^te^t^ for refunding tuition or housing charges 
and for waiving certain requirement^ should also be clearly explained. 

Students should be clearly Inforrifed about all types of financial assistance 
for which they are eligible. The various types of assistance might be specifically 
compare^, with the advantages and limitations of each lilgh lighted and any restrlc- 
-tlons outlined. Such comparisons should distinguish among institutional sources 
and Independent or governniental sources of assistance. ^ 



/ Examples of Good' Practice 
The foZlquyCng illuatratiorts are offered as exemplary procedures^ tJjat might 
be adapted by each institution to fit its ^ particular circumstances, 
o Provide careful and complete statements ^of necessary procedures,' deadlines, 

and notification dates'^ln applyiri^^for financial aid. A separate effort may 

be require^ to inform enrolled students about procedures relevant to them in 

applying for financial assistance* 
o Review, descriptive statements and application forms for financial aid to en- 

sure that students are given clear aud prebise information on the financial 

obligations of enrollment. 
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Develop ^brochures or leaflets that explain to prospective students in 
termi readily understandable to them the advantages, limitations, and 
specific obligations of eaph type of financial assistance. ' ^ 

Distinguish clearly between financial aid offered from institutional re- , 
source^* and financial aid offered by federal, state, or o^er noninstitutional 
sources that are available to students at almost all posj^secondaty institutions 

/ • 

Initiate new efforts to guide students in realistic financial planning. For 



Instance, estimates of the like^ly costs of books, laboratory equipment, field- 
work' expenses, and so forth, might .be developed. Case examples of such costs 
might be drawn from the experience of other students. Descriptive data on 
previous classes could be collected and dLsseminat:ed (e.g., proportions re- 
ceiving varioi^ types of fina^tcial assistance, average amounts of aid received 
from each source, typical aid packages, earnings from part-time jobs). 
Review institutional policies and of ficial^ statements on refunding tuition 
and fees and, where necessary, develop policies that provide for ^n equitable 
return of payments when students withdraw and for adequate notification of 
procedures in applying for a refund. 

Develop, and make widely available to prospective and enrolled students, 
policy statements explaining how changes in academic status (e^g.^ change 
from full-time to part-time study; transfer to anotlier institution; fcermina- 
* tion of studies) af fect^'^the^tei^ of the student's financial obligations. , 
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IV. RECORD ^KEEPING 

«^ Inrstitutions should ensure that student r<'cords are accurate, up-<o-date'^ 

• and secure. Efficient procedures should be maintained in handling records ai^' 

i 

in providing students with reasonable access to their records. Formal^state* 
ments explaining institutional policies with respect to student records and 
accounts migfit be developed and made widely available tp students; such state- 
ments should describe the institution's procedures for maintaining the confi- 
dentiality of records and should outline the limited conditions- under which 

' 4 

„ ,S|isclosure can be made. ^ 

If Complaint or appeal mechanisms should be available for resolving diffdT^' 

i'culties that students may^'have concerning their records. ^The student's right 

2 to challenge, and request correction of, infor^tion should b^.made clear. 
] . ^ / ^ 

In turn/ institutional staff should be trained to administer correctly all 

policies governing student access to recordfe and challenges "^Trela ting to their 
. retords/ . - ' ' S. 

Examples of Good Practice ' r 
* The following illustrations are offered as exemplary procedures that might ^ 
be adapted by each institution to fit its om par^oular aircumstanoes. 
o Develop a policy statement, made available to all students, that describes 
procedures whereby students may gain access to their official records 
,< and accounts and affirms the institution's responsibility to resolve 
promptly all questions about possible ertors in ^he records. Such a_ 
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statement should include a sumw^^^of the terms^ and requirements of 
th'e Family Educational Rights afid Privacy Act (the Buckley amendment)** 
B^ablish periodic review of current practices to assure efficient 
p^cedures in Keeping student records accurat^ and up-to-date* 
Review procedures for keeping records and accounts to assure that 
only pertinent infc^ation i^ maintained. "4 
Provide stud.ents with published schedule^ show^g thje amCTunt of time 
required under institutional procedures y)V transmitting transcripts, *■ 
changing records, and recording the pp^ious terin's work. 
Develop a policy statement affirming the confi/dentiality of student 
* records and explaining clearly the'.conditions of their disclosure* 
Such a statement might, include examples of situations in which records-' 
will be relTeased to authorized persons. 
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V. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS 

Institutions- -shoul'^ effectively inform students about the full range of 
prD|ramrop^ions available to them and about all institutional- and depart- 
tae^A*^ requirements for academic progress and program completion. Descrip- 
tive materials should note special programs and opportunities to waive cer-^ 
tain requirements. Fair practice also requires that studenfcs^be given ade->-^^ 
quate notice of any changes in requirements or programs. Insofar ^s possib;Le, 
- such changes should not unduly impede the academic progress of students al- 
ready enrolled. Informal complaint mechanisms should be readily ayailabj^e, 
possibly, within each 'department, to students who have .complaint5,_about their 
programs, instructors^ grades, or other aca<i|mic mattefs; students .should be 
informed of these mechanisms and endouraged to discuss "their -^ri^vances < 
initially through these channels. , . 

Examples of Good Practice ' 

hie following illustrations are offered as exemplary procedures that might 
be adccpt^by each insiitution to fit its am particular circumstances, 
o Review current' procedures to ensure that students are fully informed . 

* about program offerings and requirements for completion of studies, 
o 'provide clear explai?ations of the options available for students to 
fulfill program requirement^ by means other than those normally fol- 
lowed. ^ Such meani might include individually planned ma'jors, credit 

for experiential learning, and substitutions among course requirements 

• « 
to fit particular interests. ^ » 



( ■ 
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Develop statements, 'at the department level, describing each program 
of study in terms o£ teaching methods, learning object ivos, research 
interests, and professional ^ompetencies of faculty, or its distinctive ^ 
emphasis. Such departmental statements might incorporate institutional 



research data on students in each department: their^ sicills, interests, 
Tearning Achievements, and . competencies gained. 

Follow principles of fair practice regarding the status of students who 

are affected by changes in, or elimination of, academic programs. Such 

'J* 

policies should make explicit how tbe rights of ^enrolled students would 
be safeguarded when such changes are made. ^ 
Inform students of the possible* a'fcfademic and financial consequences of 
iTCiterrupting their studies. Such information might include statements 
of institutional' policies for reapplying and returning to studies, of 
requirements for completing particular courses in sequence, and of 
^stipulations about the time allowed for making up uncompleted work. 
Establish informaiyQiechanisms wi^teby stucfents may distuss ccmplaitits 
pr academic problems. Such mechanisms, might include a aipecial advisor 
in each department. ^ * I 
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VI. CAREER COUNSELING ' ^ • .* ^ 

As part of ^its program of career counseling, each instit4jtion should, make 

IK 

contlnuing efforts to provide students with reliable and up-to-date information 
on the careers in which they express interest. Career-counseling programs should 
be directed toward giving students a reaMstic picture of the employment market 

/ ■• J/\ ■ ■ ■ 

in particular fields; such a picture might inclu<Je projections of probable demand 
/as well as current information on the nature of entry-level positions, on typical 
lifelong career and eaiming patterns, and on the educational requirements for 
each occupation* 

Statements describing the services offered ^in the institution's career- 
t ' ^ 

counseling or placement program might be developed and made available to all 

students* Such statements should accurately describe the nature and extent^of 

the services and should note any charges for particular service^ and any restric-^ 

tions in offerings. 

Examples of Good^ractice 

The foltouying illustrations are offered as exemplary procedures that migJ}t 

v.. . . . ■ . 

be adapted by each institution to fit its ovm particular circumstances* 

o Provide interested sftudents with accurate, up-to-date information on the 

employment pr9spects for college students majoring in various fields of 

,^ study* Such information might includ§ summaries of the job-finding experi- 

ences of recent graduates and the interpretation of .findings from recent ^ — 

surveys,and pro jections^, ' ' » 4. 

,0 Help students develop career7pla:nning skills that can be useful to them 

** ' . 

throughout their adults, lives. Careerr information materials might emphasize 
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the practical steps tq be taken in making, career decisions, the diverse 

career patterns that people often follow, and the value of contingency' 

planning and of investigating previously overlooked career options, 

Ho'td training sessions for students interested in job-seeking techniques 

and planning for initial employment, . : * , ^ 

•• » 

Develop accuralie and detailed statements that explain the jservices available* 
to students from the institution's career-counseling or placement program, 
noting fy^ly any services that are avaiiabie only to certaihss^^tudents -or 
that, carry an additional charge. * 
Develop descriptive materials on the effectiveness of the institution's pre- 
prof|essional and other career-oriented programs in helping students realize 
the/r occupational objectives. Such mater ials^lgh^ include data dh recent 
graduates (e.g*, the ppoportion in each prcrgram who enroll^c^or advanced 
stiidy or who found employment in^the appropriate field; the proportion who 
later changed their career plans or who di"d not complete the progr^). 
Review and strengthen possible relations between the institution's career- 
counseling activities and its academic advising. 

Offer vocational testing, analysis of career interests, and assessment of 
strengths and weaknesses to those students who want this assistance in 
choosing their academic program^ . ^ 
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VII. GRIEVANCE PRqCEDURES 



Fair practicp 
for registering and 



equires that students be provided with a variety of channels 
discussing^ their grievances and getting them resolved. Such 
channels should ranle from informal mechanisms to hAndle minor^oblems as quickly 
as possible to mole tonnal structures to allow for' a hearing and, if necessary, 
appeals, Descripttvl j.nformation on existing complaint channels and 'on procedures 
'for usingthem sholli be available to all students. The terms for conf identikl- 
ity in handling gri'pvlnces should also be clearly explained.' 
Examples of Good Practice 

The folloujing illustrations' are offered a§ exemplary procedures that) might 
be adapted by eacj^ j,nstitution to fit. its oujri particular circumstances, 
o Review the adequacy of existing grievance procedures, fbrmal and informal, 

and revise them as necessary to conform with standards of due process and 

pfocedural fairness • 

* . 

o Disseminate policy statements describing dhe full, range of grievance mech- 
anisms available to students, the procedures involved in using them, and ^ 
the persons whom the student should get inltouch with to discuss problems • 
informally or to register a complaint. 1 ' ; I - 

•o EstfabUsh campus-information or other telephone numbers that .students can 

call for ^dvioe on the correct procedures £clr handling particular problems, 
whether academic or' administrative^ Other mekns to , make students more aware 



of 'available grievance mechanisms — .and to 



information, advice, "iiia-counseling -- should also be considered and developed 



Improve . their access to needed 
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Develop informal complaint mechanisms within each academic department 
to handle problems arising in connection with its instructional pro- 
gram (e.g., examination policies, grading, faculty conduct), 
Establish*an ombudsman system or a student advocate's office to deal 
informally with a variety of academic and administrative complaints. 
Monitor, the nature and incidence of student gi'ievances and the problems 
connected with resolving them effectively. Such an activity might in- 
clude a periodic review. of alternative methods for prompt and equitable 
resolution of grievances. , 



/ 
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VIII. STUDENT SERVICES AND STUDENT CONDUCT 

/ • ^ ' ^ 

Institutions should provide full and a^ccurate descriptions of the 

various services available to students under campus -housing, health-services, 
or other agre'ements. When changes in such services 'must take place whether 
in level of services, in fees, or in policy adequate notification should . 
l)e given and equitable adjustments made. Restrictions in the availability of 
services should be explicitly noted (e.g., restrictions affecting part-time 
or nondegree students). 

Students should also be given full information on institutional policies 
with respect to studeht conduct, dress (if any), political activity, and parti- 
cipation in extracurricular actiyitiefit. Official expectations about student 
conduct . should be clearly described, as should the use of disciplinary proceed- 
ings in connection with violations. Efforts F^hould be made to acquaint students 
id.th opportunities to participate in formulating policies affecting student 
activities. * ' 

Examples of Good Practice ' ' i . ' 

The following illustrations are offered as exemplary procedures that might 
be adapted by each institution to ^fit its om particular circumstances. * - 
* o Review current policies and practices with respect to student services 
to ensyre that they are fair and that the services are provided effi- 
ciently and in accordance with announced policies and 4^scriptive statements, 
o Provide students with accurate and up-to-date ^nfopnation on the^ services 

^nd extracurricular activities available ^to them, including full explanations 
of purposes, likely costs, and terms of • eligibility. ^ ^ 
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Review existing procedures whereby students can participate ,in planning 

and developing^ student services and in formulating policies with respect 

» • • t 
to student conduct. 

• * * 

Develop an institutional statement of the rights and responsibilities 

of students as members of^the college community. Such a statement ' 

> ' \ . V 

should include a description of the channels available for registering 
grievances in connection with such rightb and responsibilities (see 
Section VIlV 
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